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CRAWFORD AND ADAMS. 



There are two kinds of repubJicanism, as well 
as two kinds of religion. Republicanism of the 
heart and republicanism of the head. This head 
republicanism is spurious, active only where there 
is a chance of gaining money or fame. It is like 
the disguised angel of light mentioned in the 
scriptures, changable as the wind, taking to itself 
a thousand different forms, but always the same in 
i^bstance. Republicanism of the heart is a kind 
of natural gifj, and may always be trusted. Re- 
publicanism of the head is the offspring of chance, 
bribery, or education, and may always be suspect- 
ed. The first may be known by strong fellow- 
feelings, a love of men ; and by a disposition to as- 
sociate with them, and to take an earnest part in 
all their pains and pleasures. The latter is only 
another ndme for regency. It sets man at a dis- 
tance, courts the society of books, and takes an 
interest in nothing but the company and conversa- 
tion of kings, lords, plenipotentiaries, and in inter- 
national affiiirs. It never speaks but must always 
be spoken to. It is so high that it must always be 
looked up to in order to be seen. This distinc- 
tion is not an artificial, but a natural one. It ob- 
tains among kings as well as their subjects. Al- 
fred, of England, possessed the true republican- 
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ism of the heart ; but Henry V ill. of England, was 
a mere head-republican* Louis XVI. of France, 
possessed the true republicanism of the heart. 
But Louis XVIII. of France, is a bastard republi- 
can. In our country tho distinction of federalist 
and republican is artificial, and will soon be done 
kwayi but the other distinction is permanent. 
But to come more directly to our subject, we ob- 
serve, 

That the time is fast approaching when our 
^reat political congregation will be deprived of 
its faithful and affectionate pastor, and when our 
attention must be called to the choice of a man to 
fill his place. And as the responsibility of that 
office is great, and a^ we are all more or less in- 
terested in the event of the next presidential elec- 
tion, it may be time to designate broadly and 
plainly, And if occasion requires, perexnptorally 
and decidedly, that natural born republican whom 
we intend to support ; and whose birth, genius, 
and manners agree with the principles of our gov- 
ernment. In tne present union of political senti- 
ments, it is not enough that we choose a republi- 
can President, for we are now nearly all republi- 
cans, but we must choose our best republican ; we 
jnust choose a man who^e genius is as fertile as 
our soil, whose temper is as mild as our climate, 
whose character is as pure and as influential as the 
crystal streams that issue from our mountains, and 
whose measures shall be as good and as wholesome 
as the productions of our plantations and farms. 
This man is Mr. Crawford, and we think that he 
can havie but one competitor. And this competi- 
tor is Mr. Adams, whose heart has doubtless been 
long set upon that office. This, however, in our 
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icxwrtitry, gives him no claim to it. When we in- 
tentionally raise the expectations of a man, we are 
morally bound to satisfy them. But we have not 
raised the expectations of Mr. Adams, and if he 
has any, he has raised them himself, and must 
bear the chagrin of a disappointment in silence- 
Therefore, by choosing Mr. Crawford, we shall 
not unfeelingly reject Mr, Adams. 

A President of the United States may be con- 
sidered as a great political bishop, who is equally 
interested in the welfare of every individual; in 
the choice of him, we should proceed upon the 
same principles as we do in the choice of a minis- 
ter of the gospel. Now, of two' candidates for the 
ministry, of equal abilities, which should We 
choose, the man who has the religion of the heart, 
who loves the people, visits them, converses with 
them, allows that they know something as well as 
himself; and who has that natural aptitude for 
his office, which makes him all things to all men ? 
Or, him who has the religion of the head, who is 
always lukewarm, who loves his books and his 
pulpit better than he does his people, and who, al- 
though he has g6od morals, has nothing of that 
natural aptitude which is so essential to his office ? 
Our votes would undoubtedly be given to thetnan 
who had the religion of the heart. But this is just 
the difference between Mr. Crawford and Mr. Ad- 
ams. Mr. Crawford is a natural born republican 
and will meet his people any day of the week. 
Mr. Adams is a convert and will meet his people 
only on the Sabbath. Their talents and their lit- 
erary and political acquirements are nearly equal, 
but in the qualities of the heart, they widely dif- 
fer. There is this difference, however, in respect 
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to t\^k knawledge^ Mr. Orawferd has learaed asfaoet 
frovd men and ^ogs, anil Mr. Adams has learned 
mmt frctti books. 

Mr. Crawford loves bis countrymeD, loves their 
society, and love^ their inienests; Mr. Adams loves 
hisJftooks, loves himself and loves the applause of bis 
countrymen. Mr, Cirawford would prefer to lead 
his people into wholesome measures; Mr. Ad- 
ams w^uld prefer to drive them. Mr. Crawford 
would govern his people as he has seen them ia 
jnaI life; Mr. k^nm& as he has seen them in Eng- 
hnd^ mud io books. Mr. Crawford would reward 
every man according to his merits ; Mr. Adams 
would be obliged to favour the party to which he 
has been can vested, in order to eviiK^ the sinceri* 
tj of his conversion. If Mr. Crawford is choisan, 
it will be a hearty choice on the part of the peo* 
pie ; if Mr. Adams is chosen, it will be for what be 
has done, and not for what he is, or will be. 

M(K:h has been said respecting the political in- 
tegrity of Mr. Adams* But has it ever b^n pos- 
sible for Mr. A. or any other magistrate to be oth- 
erwise than a man of integrity? To speak of a 
man^s political integrity in a country like ours, 
where every temptation to deviate from it is re- 
moved, is speaking to no purpose. 

If we have ever found a want of political integ- 
rity, it has been among post-masters, town and city 
collectors, deputy-sheriffs, and war agents and 
commissioners who jbave had not only the temp- 
tation, but the chance of defrauding their country. 
To say that Mr, Adams is a man of peculiar integ- 
rity amounts almost to a libelous reflection upon 
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bis companiom in office. The Romans had n^ 
law for punbhing a child who should morder its pa> 
rents, becaiee it was a crime of such heineousoeis 
that there was not a probability of its being com* 
mitted. It is so with the places of the greatest 
publick trust in this country. These places are 
so well defined and so well guarded, that there 
is hardly the possibility of a breach. 

It is therefore no peculiar virtue to be a man of 
Aere political integriQr in our country. Bat he* 
sides being a man of the first integrity, to be a man 
of the finest follow feelings, to possess that kind of 
ii^nity of soul which is nothii^ less than the com^ 
bination of great wisdom and benevolence are rate 
virtues and mental qualities, but which are pos*- 
sessed in a high degree by Air. Crawford. So 
much for the mo^al and intellectual characters <^ 
the two candidsUes. 

We will now considerlhe external circumstanc- 
es by which they have been and probably will 
be governed in their capacity as chief magis- 
trates. 

It is well known that Mr. J. Q. Adams is the 
son of an anti-republican, and the only anth>repub- 
lican that has ever filled our presideiitial chair. 
This* gentleman had been for soloi^ a time Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary at the courts o? Europe, that 
after his return to this country and election to the 
presidency, he was very unwilling to lay aside that 
plenitude of power and wisdom with which be im- 
agined himself invested bv our government. And 
although he had been a lawful Minister Plenipo- 
tantiary abroad, it was found to be neither con- 
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vcnierit, nor constitutional for him to be President 
Plenipotentiary at home. His proposed measures 
respecting the building of a large and pofverful 
navy, were thought to be not onlj rash in the ex- 
treme, but altogether premature. Soon after this 
proposition, he was voted out of his office when 
the term of its endurance had only half expired, 
and a new election made. Such was the conduct, 
and such the misfortune of the father of one of our 
candidates for the next presidency. And now #e 
would ask, has the son no fiUal affections for this 
anti-republican father .^ Was his father sanguine 
in his unconstitutional principles, and were none 
of these principles irtfused in the son ? Was his 
father firm in the persuasion of the rectitude of his 
conduct ; and did the son condemn it as unconsti- 
tutional and impolitick? Was his father chagrined 
and mortified at his dismission from the presiden- 
tial seat, and did the son rejoice at his father^s 
defeat ? If he did, we have never heard of it; wc 
have always heard that he was a Jilial son; that 
there was never a rupture between him and his 
father ; that his father never disinherited him for his 
rebellious principles, but always cherished and 
promoted him. ^^ 

^ All this is strange, but not unaccountable. *For 
after President Adams was defeated in his politi- 
cal career, it was of no service to complain, and he 
had recollection enough left him to perceive it. 
It was therefore his best policy to amend and to 

^ compound the matter in the safest and most plaif- 
sible way To have surrendered his anti-republi- 
can principles, and fVaokly to have confessed his 

' erroiirs, would only have betrayed what every dis- 
appointed man like ffim would have wished to 
conceal. 
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f it Kas only, therefore, in the person of bis soDi 
tbat he could hereafter shine forth in the plenipo^ 
tefDtiarj and presidential honours of his dissatisfi- 
ed country. This plan could not have displeased 
the s(m who was not then far advanced in age 
Mid in the spirit of his father. This account of 
things is by no means unnatural ; and we presume 
will have its just Weight upon our community. 
The first, and in fact every opportunity was seiz- 
ed to avow his neW attachment to the constitu- 
tion, and to the principles of republicanism. The 
iwry bounds of propriety have been sometimes 
broken over by our Secretary, to evince the sin- 
cerity of his conversion : a very striking instance 
of this appeared in his oration at the capitol, two 
years ago. This puerile production was a com- 
l^ete pledge of the contmumiee of the author's po- 
litical faith. 

We have tried, but we are certainly unable to 
free pqrselves of the persuasion th^t Mr. Secre- 
tiiry Adam? is still ^ filial soq i and that his ser- - 
vices were not so bold and hearty abroad as they 
appear to be at home He resided a long time in 
Europe, and we think that h^ enjoyed himself 
much too well fi^r a hearty republican ; that he 
FeKshed too well dieir princely marmalades ; and 
that he was too friendly to the anti-republican 
firiends <tf his lather. While he was in England, it 
seems as though he had forgot that it was there 
diat his forefamers were wearied to death with the 
slavetfa monotony of hereditary despotism; that 
they were tired of beholding the idleness and lux- 
ury of kings; that they panted days and years for 
freedom ; that they founa it onlj in Amenca ; and 
that now he was sent back into these regions 
2 
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of chains and fetters to representee rights ani 
privileges of freemen. We never heard of his 
talking to the king of England in the style of the 
oration which he delivered before his countrymen. 
TVe never heard of his ai*gui^ in Europe, that 
thrones, and kingdxmis, $u^ .monarchies were not 
only a disgrace to the a§e in which we live, but to 
every age and to every nation. In this how un- 
like his great predecessors Franklin, Palne^ and 
Barlow. They were as bold in Europe as they were 
in America. Franklin infused his own republican 
spirit into i^early the whole French nation. Paine 
put the alphabet of freedom into the mouths of 
near half the British nation; and boldly endured 
an ignominious trial for a publication of his prin- 
ciples. And Barlow has had thousands given him 
in Spain, as seals of his Republican and political 
ministry. His " Advice to the privileged orders 
in Europe,^' shows the value he placed upon his 
republican principles. These champions of free- 
dom wished to be popular in Europe, only in pro- 
portion as they ass^led the rights and consulted 
the happiness of the people. 

But what apology can we make for the silence 
and extreme diffidence of Mr. Adams upon this 
subject ? Certainly, none. At home his repubti** 
canism has sometimes amounted to enthusiasm 
and inflexibility. But in Europe, how lukewarm. 

Mr. Adams is fond of &me ; but to be famous 
for republicanism and freedom) is, in Europe, the 
wrong road to fame. Whatever was said in fa« 
your of freedom, w^as so much said against the 

* Paine was not in an official capacity. 
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atility of kings. And whatever was said against 
the utility of kings, was libelous in the highest de- 
gree. 

It seems then, that Mr. Adams has been, and 
probably will be very much influenced by external 
circumstances. In the first place, by \m filial af- 
fections ; in the second place, by the care he must 
take to evince the sincerity of his conversion ; and 
in the third place, by his ambition to support the 
friendship of too many of his own and his father^s 
anti-republican acquaintances in Europe. 

Besides an inordinate love of fame, which is a 
very delicate and apologistical way of expressing 
an inordinate love of power , Mr. Adams possesses 
a kind of mysteriousnesa of character, which is in 
a measure^ inexpressible, but which in a President 
would be a very great fault. He has something of 
that papal retirement, which, among the vulgar, 
begets an idea of superiour importance. When a 
man is anxious to partake of all the privileges an4 
honours of society, we wish to see bim social and 
communicative ; we wish him not to set so great 
a value upon his thoughts as to require the au- 
dience of the whole nation to elicit an expression 
of them. 

Political government is an out-door as well as 
an in-door concern. Our President ought to see 
with bis own eyes, hear with his own ears, and un- 
derstand from his own observation of men and 
things. We dont want a man who shall consider 
our nation as a mathematiccd whole ; and govern it 
upon the principles of mechanicks. 
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Our Nation ts not a steadd engine, or a cdtt^m 
factorj, or a nation isS pkiwre-mm ; it ie a congre^ 
gation of free and living agents, differing to sex, in 
age, in education, and in taste; but all agreeing 
in dtrong national and hotne feelings, in adeep sense 
of independence, and jealousy ofthejr rights. Aft 
it respects foreign nations, out governtnent may be 
<;onsidered a& a machine ; and Mr. Adams would 
l>e a very proper man to regulate it. 

Mr. Crawford is under no such external intfluence. 
He was born of republican parents, in a republi* 
tan state, and his greatest friends are the greatest 
^e|)ublicans. He has ho afiti-^republican fiiemls in 
Europe, to please or displease. Hfe political c^ar^- 
ftcter is inherent and ne tan have no anxiety 
libout the support of it atiKmg his countrymen. — 
tie will have no inducements to be partial in his 
appointment of oflScers. If Mr. Crawford is chos* 
en, party distinctions, local prejudices and foreign 
influence will die away and be forgotten; and a 
general, and it may be hoped, a lasting union <^ 
political sentiments will he effected. Aleve of 
the people rather than a love of fame, being tlie 
leading feature in his charcter, he will listen to 
Congress and to the voice of the people. The 
three great interests of our country, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce will be brought to a 
balance. It would ^eem natural, however, that if 
ttiere is any preference given to either of these 
interests, it will be to agriculture, as this is the 
great main-spring and fountain head of the two 
other interests and of our national livelihood. In 
fine, the leading features in the character of Mr. 
Crawford, so much resemble the leading features 
of our constitution and nation, that it would seem 
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to foe but fiilfiUkig tbe mtec^ra of nature, to u^kl 
them. To separate thecki would be unnatum^M^ 
His political Uie ba? been long enou^ to give biia 
every possible qualification for the.office^ thoodk 
he has not had that succession, 1 have almost said^ 
that here^tm^ iUCceddiOA ^ offices which has some 
how or frther Mien to Mr. Adamd. We hofie that 
our oountrjrmeii ^11 not so toon say, that Mr. A. 
was born to this succession of offices ; smd that 
he must therefore, successively hold every office 
which our nation affbrdB. 

The difference between the right to an 5^Bce 
by bitth, and the right to it by the previmM 
posMSdion of an office, i« ver^ smalh And an w€ 
have no right to vidit the imquities of the father 
upon the ^n, so we have no right to give the <^ 
fices of the father to the don, for no oth^r reaaoil 
than that the father held them. 

A political office is the greatest privilege a man 
can enjoy in this nation. So great, that allowing 
there was not a single honour attached to it, ft 
would even then be more desirable than any oth- 
er occupation which our country affords. Was 
there a great sacrifice in accepting an office, and 
did a man suffer a great many privations and hard- 
ships which are incident to no other occupation; 
in this situation of things, his having discnai^ed 
one office would entitle him to a peculiar reward. 
But this is not the case, the emolument and hon- 
our of our publick places of trust, make them ob- 
jects of great competition. To give one man a 
regular succession of offices, therefore, is a con* 
tradiction to that equality of rights and privileges 
so emphatically expressed in our constitution. 
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The change from a successimi to a transmission of 
offices, is very easy, and ought to be the occasion 
of a continual jealousy among the citizens of the 
Umted States. 

If Mr. Adams is a true republican he will not be 
anxious for the presidency, but will be satisfied to 
ipetire with the honours which he has received. 

, If Mr. Adams is really a^eatman, and nothing 
but the presidency of the United States can suffic* 
iently and emphatically express this greatness, it 
;i!rpuld be humanity to elect him. But it did not 
require the presidency to make Franklin a great 
qi^in, to make Jefferson a great man, or to make 
Hamilton, Paine and Barlow, great men. We can 
make our great men Presidents, but we can never 
make our Presidents great men. 
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